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ABSTRACT 

An attempt to diversify the classroom experience at 
Simon Eraser University's Department of Geography has taken two 
thrusts: the large classroom integrative media use, and the student 
prepared multimedia ^essay.** The traditional lecture technique, %#)^ich 
ignores the entire media revolution, is deplored* .The first of two 
ways of conveying more meaning to the student through multimedia 
techniques involves an integrative experience, such as sound/slide or 
film presentations accompanying a lecture. .The second way involves a 
freestanding sequence, an individual unit which makes a complete 
statement about some area of concern. .At Simon Fraser, the students 
are encouraged to discover multimedia alternatives to the written 
essay through non-credit media workshops. .The workshops cover the 
areas of graphic and sound arts, photography and videotape. The 
comprehensive introduction to audio-visual techniques gained in the 
woricshops is applied to class projects which become part of the 
instructor's ciassroom presentation* . The self^^-learning multimedia 
package is suggested as a future development to replace the lecture 
technique altogether* . (KSM) 
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1. Traditional classroom teaching and its origins . 

The bulk of our education in vMdi Ihe lar^st n\jnber of students participate, and 
in which those we ccnsider best are trained, takes place in the traditional classroom 
setting. lb this d^ the "lecture" is a situation vghere a single teacher instructs 
from 20 to aver 500 stuients by making a speech to them on a set time and day each 
week. Traditionally students take notes on' the speech, roemDrise portions of it, and 
otherwise increase their "store of knowledge" by attending it. Usually after a set 
period of time the students are exaidned cn 1he ccntents of the lectures. 

Ihis approach has Icng his1x>rical origins, back to the Medieval iniversity. Before 
the mass production of bookS; the fixicticn of the lecture was simple: books students 
could not obtain^ were read to -diem. The lecture was more efficient than the library in 
enabling a large nunher of students to be e^qposed to the contents of a single hand- 
written, hand illustrated menuscript, at a time when scholarship was limited by the 
relative scarcity of books and the relative difficulty of oanminicating facts and 
ideas. A handwritten text of the time oould be heard faster than it oouLd be read, 
aid obviously many students at a time could be e3qx>sed to one book simultaneouBly. 

2. The itEdia revolution ignored 

Today, after the handwritten book has given way to the printed book, to the 
izBSs productLon of printed material, and to a technologioal revolution in other 
media, where we have a surplus of books, television, radio, film, etc., the dassroom 
is still remarkably similar to its Medieval ancestor. TYue the lecturer is now 
expected to be a bit more stimulating or a bit more amusing than Itie mere reader of a 
rare manuscript, but the classroom remains the focus of an oral presentation of s\i>« 
stantive material to a group of students. 



This inethod of oonrainicaticn at a tine of a knowledge ej^losicn and so Mich 
e>qx>sure to alternative media, cnly serves to d:>scure meaning rather tiian reveal it. 
The conventional method of instruction requires so much telling (verbally or in print) 
that students get lost in the disoovirse. Their attention is lulled by monotonous 
presentaticn, and by so much '^knowledge" that Uiey cannot grasp the viiole. We often 
see the tragic results of this in our "best" students who can repeat what we have 
told them but who cannot apply it in a new context - in other words it has no meaning 
to them. Iheir learning may have been conprehensive but it has not bee n oomprehending. 

Thorou^ conprehension, real learning is a prcoess of assimlating experience by 
relating it to perceived meaning, and by increasing one's sensitivity to information fLc 
UitLl the teacher can insure that his student's e;q>erienoe of his subject matter is 
perceived as :i2aningful, and intil -Hie student is sensitive to the holistic presentation 
of knowledge there is little likelihood that his instruction will be assimilated. About 
the only purpose of Medieval instruction in the TV^entieth C3entury classroom will be to 
prepare students for examinatians , the best of whidi usvHlly wil merely tell the 
teacher more than he oared to know, since it comes back in the same form he Joiew it • 

The altemati\e is to open irp the Hjentieth century classroom to more varied 
Twentieth century techniques. 
3. Miltimedia techniques 

There are two ways to convey more meaning for the student: (1) through imaginative 
use of multinedia techniques in the classroom, by eypanding the dassrcom walls until 
they no longer exist, and (2) link the multijnedia to practice, i.e, let the student 
do it. ' . 

^bst educators, not just geographers, are skeptical of multimedia because their 
experiences have been uninaginative , They have seen too many audio-visual materials 
desigied for -flie type of telling we do in books. But audo^visual tedmiques are not 
sinply (if even) a more effective means of discourse - they are a powerful tool in 
helping the student in iJiat process of assimilating experience by relating it to 
„ perceived meaning. In other words they can stimulate Uie oonoeptualisacticn essential 
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to the effective learning process . 

A typical classroom situation is what we call a transient j xedium; that is the 
student can store inaterial presented to him by the lecturers by way of notes, a 
tape recorder, or sinply by remembering. Later the stuctent goes tiirough his notes 
or his memory or listens to the tape assimilating the wanted facts or concepts. The 
siiiplest alternate medium we have to hand is the blad<board or overhead projector; this 
is a persistent medium;^ that is the information, or sane information, is left in 
focus for a tinB. Ihis gives the brain a chance to act, either filing or discarding 
the information imnnediately , V?e can heighten the learning process by sinply oombining 
several levels of trnnsient and persistent jT^dia. 

We can, however, develop multimedia beyond this sinple exanple. Since we have to 
teach, in our courses not just what geographers think about, but how geogr^hers think, 
first hand experiences in the field are excellent learning situations . We learn by 
experience, and the more real the experience, the more permanent and effective the 
learning. Second best is an attempt to contrive or evoke JiBmories of ooimnn/ 
individual e^eriencB, and then ground them in genernlized principles, by using as 
many media (and senses) as possible (see ligure 1). Here we enter the multiniedia 
environment . 

4, ^ -The Simcn Fraser Uhiversity experience ^ 

In. 1965 one of vs was plunged straight from graduate school into the Ifedieval 
classroom. Knowing no better he persisted for several years using only a simple 
combinaticn of transient and persistent presentation. Several of the classes had 
300 or more students in them, and as an effort to break out of the conventional 
mould a number of short movies were used to break \Jp the transient presentation of 
the lecturer. In one particular course we lacked a movie, and not having the time 
or money to make one , an experimental sequence of sound and slictes was introduced in 
1968. lb parallel the course a thrse part sequence in urban geography was created; 
it was presented in its entirety in thp: first and last lecture periods and part by 
part before the relevant portion of the course.^ 

poy/^-This sequence is reported in M.E. Eliot Hurst "Geography and the oantenporary mban 
scene" Journal of Geography , Vol. LXX No. 2, 1971, pp. 110-114. ^ 



Ihis first sequen'oe is what tern integrative^ in which the sound/ slide 
preseitaticn is an integral part of a classroom presentation, and which if shewn 
alone has little neaning; but when shown within the context of a particular lecture 
simply seeirs to be a oontinuaticn of the learning e^rience, albeit in a sli^tly 
different dimension. > 

Since that time we have brandied out into freestanding sequenoes, an individual . 
unit v*iidi like a movie or television progranine make a conplete statement about some 
area of concern. These can be taken out of ihe classroom context and have a meaning 
of their own - our presentation at ttie 1972 AAS "QeogrHphy for whom?" was of this 
nature, as is this year's "I^jltimedia on multimedia." 

Extension into other, media by the instructor is of course only one side of the 
nialtimedia coin, and if it renained witii that one dimension cnly the media e>q)erdenoB 
would be novel and interesting, extend the students experience to some extent, and 
perhaps stop him from falling asleep in the lecture room. Having demonstrated 1he 
viability of multimedia in the classroom, the most vital step has been to encourage 
the students themselves tD use a medium of presentation other than the written essecy. 

This second step has becoms a veritable media bonanza, vathout which the multi- 
media e)q)erience at, Simon Fraser would have been much more limted. However, to 
get 1fhe students to express Uiemselves in other media, means we must make them 
literate in alternate media. Tb this end we now run several times a year non-credit 
media workshops . The objective is to give students an introduction to the tise of 
other media and to make them familiar with the techniques involved in their production. 
Ihese workshops now enoonpass graphic arts, sound, photography, and television. 
Each student is required to take instruction in gr^hics and sound, before moving 
on to either photography or videotape. The gr^hic arts workshops introduoe the 
student to line, balance, texture, and colour, and then sets out how to oonbine those 
basic desigi elements to con n nu nioate an egression or to elicit a response. The 
students are also instructed on how to use various graphic tools and materials, 
ER^Oinally projducing gr^hics for media - slides, television, cinematography, and 



posters. 

The aim of the sound workshop is to make the student more aware of sound, 
especially in terro of quality. They acquire the skills required for the manipulation 
.of microphcnes and tape-recorders, and then gain actual experience in producing 
interviews, documentaries, and sound trncks for sound/ slide sequences and videotapes. 

Ihe photogn^y workshcy gives the student a working knowledge of camera, fUm 
and projectors- Tne art of photography is reduced to siiiple, repeatable, nenual 
sJcills. With this awareness, and drawing on the two earlier gr^^hic and sound 
workshops, he/she is then better equipped to utilize visual language in a presentation. 

Ihe television workshop gives basic instruction in the use of portable vicfeo 
camera and recorder; hew to apply graphics, sound techniques, and to edit the video- 
tapes. Victeotccpes have proven to be cne of the most successful of the student 
multimedia tools, particularly in documenting contenporary coninunity oonoem and in 
bringing real-life situaticns into the seminar/tutorial, room. 

At the oonclusion of 'the workshops the student has had a conprehensive introduction 
to audio- visual techniques. He can then turn to individual geography oourses, and 
using the department's stock of video-paoks, cameras, tape recorders, etc. prepare 
as an individual or in a group, a multimedia alternative to the written essay. 
Oonpleted projects are presented to the instructor and menbers of the class for 
discussion and evaluation. Some of the student productions have been so successful 
that they have become part, of the instructor's classroom presentdtion. , 

And so we come the full circle. 
5. Conclusions 

The attenpt to diversify the classroom experience has taken two thrusts at 
Simcn Eraser - the large classroom integrative media use; and' the student prepared 
multimedia "essay." Al-flioi^gh we may have oome a full circle, we feel that it is 
only Uie beginning. We have not touched to date a third alternative, which is 
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to present a self-learning multinEdia package which dispenses with the Medieval lecture • 
hall altogether. We have held back for two principle reasons; one finance, Hie 
other the cJesire to retain instructor/student contact. 

Vfe have so far only scratched the surface of techniques, feedback and environ- 
nents, and we look forward to developing -aiem further including perhaps that third 
strain, in the oondng years. 



See for exanple hiversity Affairs , Sept. 1972 for a dfescripticn of the Ohtario 
Education Commu .ications Authority "Arts 100" nedia package; and B.M. Fagan, 
"The education of a professor: the sequer' Educational Tielevisidn Jan. 1971, 
pp. 13-16 for a inore personal description of how an introductory Anthropology 
course was packaged, vhilst retaining some instructor/student relatiais. 
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Figure 1 




Cone of experience 



